EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE 


There  never  was  a  time  when  education  aroused  greater  interest  and 
concern  than  it  does  today.  Long  before  the  sputnik  challenged  official  com¬ 
placency  the  ordinary  people  of  Britain,  parents,  teachers,  trade  unionists, 
were  voicing  their  fears  and  anxieties  about  the  deficiencies  of  our  school 
system. 

Feeling  has  grown  on  the  “eleven-plus”,  on  the  failure  to  provide  real 
secondary  education  for  all,  on  overcrowded  classes  and,  especially  more 
recently,  on  the  acute  shortage  of  scientists  and  technologists,  until  today 
public  opinion  is  increasingly  demanding  radical  changes. 

To  this  challenge,  the  Tory  Government’s  response  has  been  typical:  more 
cuts  in  educational  expenditure.  For  years  “economy”  has  prevailed :  school 
building  programmes  have  been  pared  beyond  the  danger  line,  standards  of 
accommodation  drastically  reduced,  new  nursery  schools  virtually  prohibited, 
essential  amenities  and  equipment  regarded  as  “frills”.  Even  the  modest 
schemes  for  improving  buildings  with  a  coat  of  paint  and  for  providing 
separate  secondary  schools  for  village  children  have  now  been  whittled 
down  along  with  grants  for  village  halls,  community  centres  and  playing 
fields. 

In  Circular  334,  issued  in  January  1958,  L.E.A.S  have  further  been  asked 
to  exercise  strict  control  over  the  number  of  under-fives  they  admit  to  the 
primary  schools ;  to  “reorganise”  or  amalgamate  further  education  classes 
not  concerned  with  technology  and  to  charge  higher  fees  for  them ;  to 
be  more  “discriminating”  in  selecting  students  for  higher  education ;  to 
“examine  carefully”  expenditure  on  recreation  and  physical  education ;  “to 
reduce  to  the  minimum”  renewals  of  school  furniture  and  equipment ;  and 
to  cut  capital  expenditure  still  more. 

Now  we  have  the  Block  Grant,  a  change  in  the  way  of  financing  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  gravely  restrict  development  by  reducing  the  proportion  of 
educational  expenditure  from  the  taxes  and  increasing  that  from  the  rates. 
When  we  should  be  thinking  of  spending  more  of  our  taxes  on  education 
the  Government  proposes  to  spend  less.  Block  Grants,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Alexander,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Education  Committees,  are 
“designed  to  destroy  the  Education  Act  of  1944”.  In  the  view  of  the  A.E.C. 
they  “constitute  the  gravest  threat  to  the  development  of  the  [education] 
service  in  this  century”. 
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This  is  the  future  planned  by  the  Tory  Government.  It  is  a  future  that 
must  never  be  allowed  to  happen.  And  it  need  not  happen  if  the  wide  unity 
of  purpose  developed  in  the  campaign  against  Block  Grants  by  teachers,  the 
Education  Committees  of  the  Local  Authorities,  the  T.U.C.,  W.E.A.,  Labour 
and  Communist  parties,  develops  into  unity  of  action  to  carry  out  a  progres¬ 
sive  education  policy. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 

Today,  when  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  scientists  and  technologists, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working  class,  heirs  of  a  long  tradition  of 
skill  and  co-operative  work,  should  be  coming  into  their  own.  Their  interest 
is  the  interest  of  Britain:  for  from  where  else  can  we  draw  the  large 
numbers  of  highly  educated  and  trained  people  we  need  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  great  industrial  power?  There  could  be  no  policy  more  fatal  to  our 
country  than  the  continued  restriction  of  opportunity  and  the  depression 
of  educational  standards  that  results. 

We  need  a  revolution  in  education.  If  in  the  past  Britain  got  by  with  the 
semi-skilled  and  semi-educated,  she  cannot  do  so  today  when  modern  life 
demands  a  highly  educated  population.  Our  system  is  a  class  system.  Tailored 
to  nineteenth-century  upper-class  needs,  it  provides  full  opportunity  for  only 
a  small  minority.  It  must  be  replaced  by  one  which  aims  to  raise  the 
educational  standards  of  all. 

We  have  fewer  nursery  schools  than  many  industrial  nations.  Large 
classes  have  always  been  the  rule  in  our  primary  schools,  inevitably  lowering 
standards  of  attainment.  A  full  secondary  education  is  the  privilege  of  only 
a  small  minority  because  of  “selection”  which  takes  place  when  children  are 
a  mere  ten  years  old.  Since,  in  practice,  few  save  those  who  at  that  age  win 
places  in  the  grammar  schools  have  the  chance  to  stay  on  at  school  beyond 
the  age  of  fifteen,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  higher  education  system  is 
fatally  restricted:  that  of  every  hundred  children  in  the  secondary  schools 
only  seven  can  hope  to  go  to  university  or  college?  In  Britain  today,  less 
than  50,000  young  people  go  forward  each  year  to  a  full-time  higher 
education  of  any  kind. 

For  a  long  time,  too,  criticism  has  been  growing  of  the  kind  of  education 
given  in  our  schools.  Instead  of  being  free  to  develop  high  standards  for  all 
their  pupils,  the  primary  schools  have  been  overwhelmingly  influenced  by 
the  pressure  to  secure  passes  for  a  few  to  the  grammar  schools.  The  bulk 
of  secondary  school  children,  in  the  Modern  Schools,  have  a  leaving  age  of 
fifteen  after  a  course  which  often  excludes  any  real  study  of  science.  Can 
such  an  education  be  called  secondary?  And  is  it  a  proper  training  for 
modern  life?  Grammar  school  studies  are  seriously  affected  by  the  demand 
for  too  early  specialisation,  which  narrows  education.  While  Secondary 
Technical  Schools  are  often  too  much  influenced  by  the  needs  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  trade. 

Our  technical  colleges  have  a  lower  status  than  the  universities  and  have 
been  insufficiently  equipped  to  face  the  latest  industrial  developments. 
University  courses  still  retain  much  of  the  dead  wood  of  the  past;  while 
the  sharp  division  between  the  arts  and  the  sciences  is  harmful  and  derives 
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from  the  time  when  higher  education  was  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  leisured  classes  who  looked  down  on  modern,  more  realistic  studies  as 
“uncultured”.  How  unsuited  this  is  to  the  needs  of  a  live,  modern  democracy 
need  not  be  emphasised. 


A  CLASS  SYSTEM 

In  making  these  criticisms,  we  are  criticising  a  system.  We  are  in  no  sense 
underestimating  the  work  being  done  in  our  schools  which  is  indeed  remark¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  obstacles  that  exist.  The  highest  tribute  must  be  paid 
especially  to  the  teachers  who,  working  in  difficult  conditions,  underpaid 
by  a  social  system  which  undervalues  education,  have  never  stinted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  interests  of  the  children.  Whether  in  pioneering  new  methods 
in  the  primary  schools,  or  in  nurturing  young  people  of  academic  distinction 
in  the  Grammar  Schools;  whether  in  striving  to  make  the  modern  schools 
genuinely  secondary  or  in  maintaining  the  high  level  of  attainment  in  our 
colleges,  they  deserve  well  of  the  nation.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  system 
which  distorts  and  restricts  their  efforts. 

Education  in  Britain  has  always  been  starved  of  the  resources  it  needs. 
That  is  why  the  wartime  promise  of  a  comprehensive  nursery  school  system, 
a  leaving  age  of  sixteen,  and  part-time  compulsory  education  for  school 
leavers  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  embodied  in  the  1944  Act,  has  never  been 
implemented.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  some  ten  years  later  Dr.  Alexander 
could  write  that  “the  present  level  of  expenditure  on  primary  and  secondary 
schools  must  give  a  lower  level  of  provision  than  that  which  obtained  in 
1938”.  The  same  authority,  in  a  speech  in  November  1957,  declared  that 
Britain  was  “spending  less  per  head  on  education  than  any  civilised  country 
in  the  world”. 

Educational  expenditure  in  this  country  will  amount  in  1958-59  to  over 
£700  million,  the  kind  of  figure  which  Sir  David  Eccles,  when  Minister  of 
Education,  said  presented  “a  terrifying  prospect”.  It  is  indeed  terrifying,  but 
in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  intended  by  Sir  David.  We  are  spending  about 
9d.  per  head  per  day  on  the  education  of  our  children  and  young  people  in 
Britain  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Over  twice  as  much  is 
spent  on  the  armed  forces. 

But  there  have  always  been,  in  fact,  two  standards  of  educational  service ; 
one  (that  just  described)  for  the  people’s  schools:  another  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  well-to-do  in  the  great  majority  of  which  fees  range  from 
£300  to  £400  a  year.  In  these,  classes  are  small  (about  fifteen  to  twenty 
pupils)  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  proportion  to  children  is  exactly 
twice  what  it  is  in  the  ordinary  schools.  School  life  is  long ;  about  one-sixth 
of  the  children  in  England  and  Wales  staying  on  at  school  after  fifteen  are 
in  the  Public  Schools,  while  they  contain  nearly  a  quarter  of  those  still  at 
school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  over  (that  is,  likely  to  complete  a  sixth 
form  course).  Yet  these  pupils  are  drawn  from  schools  educating  only  one- 
twenty-sixth  of  the  nation’s  children. 

Today,  industrialists  have  subsidised  science  teaching  in  the  Public  and 
semi-independent  Direct  Grant  schools  with  a  grant  of  over  £3,500,000 
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(over  one-third  of  which,  incidentally,  comes  from  the  tax-payers’  pockets). 
This  is  because  the  privileged  classes  who  often  used  to  look  down  on 
“science”  have  realised  that  to  maintain  their  privileges  and  the  key  posts 
which  go  along  with  them,  they  must  now  keep  step  with  scientific  develop¬ 
ments.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  our  secondary  school  children 
are  virtually  deprived  by  the  Government  of  science  laboratories  and 
equipment. 

Such  educational  inequality  not  only  reveals  the  class  bias  of  educational 
opportunity ;  it  shows  up  the  tremendous  waste  of  ability  that  results. 

The  programme  outlined  in  the  following  pages  is  the  Communist  Party’s 
contribution  to  the  discussion  on  education  now  going  on  in  the  Labour 
and  progressive  movement.  We  want  to  see  the  speedy  implementation  of 
the  Education  Act  and  the  expansion  of  higher  education ;  but  we  want  to 
go  beyond  this  towards  genuine  educational  democracy.  The  keynote  of  our 
policy  is,  therefore,  the  expansion  of  educational  opportunity  at  all  levels. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  suggest  any  rigid  order  of  priority,  so  great  are 
the  deficiencies  in  primary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  But,  clearly, 
any  progressive  government  will  have  in  mind  certain  major  objectives,  the 
rapid  achievement  of  which  is  essential  to  radical  reconstruction.  These 
objectives  we  hold  to  be :  the  development  of  nursery  education ;  the 
abolition  of  “selection”,  that  is,  of  the  eleven-plus  examination,  and  the 
development  of  the  Comprehensive  Secondary  School;  taking  over  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools;  and  the  expansion  of  higher  education.  They  are  essential  to  any 
progressive  policy,  and  we  have  therefore  given  them  prominence,  making 
them  the  focal  points  of  our  programme  of  educational  reform. 


TOWARDS  NURSERY  EDUCATION 

Children  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  nursery  education  are  readier  for 
life  in  the  primary  school  because  of  the  opportunities  they  have  had  of 
developing  skills,  independence  and  good  social  relationships.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  case  for  nursery  education  for  all.  But  it  also  has  great  value 
for  families  living  in  overcrowded  conditions  which  stunt  the  social  and 
intellectual  growth  of  their  children ;  and  for  those  living  in  blocks  of  flats 
with  not  enough  playing  space. 

Today,  however,  because  of  “economy”  few  children  have  the  chance  of 
going  to  nursery  schools,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  the  Education  Act.  In 
January  1956  there  were  about  24,000  children  in  nursery  schools  taking 
children  from  two  to  five,  and  some  42,000  children  in  nursery  classes  in 
primary  schools  taking  children  at  three,  providing  in  all  for  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  children  concerned. 

How  can  we  change  the  situation?  Circulars  313  and  334  which  limit 
nursery  classes  in  primary  schools,  and  the  Ministry  of  Education’s  virtual 
ban  on  nursery  school  building  by  L.E.A.s,  should  be  withdrawn. 

Nursery  classrooms  which  were  taken  over  for  infants  after  the  war  should 
be  restored,  empty  classrooms  in  primary  schools  converted  to  nursery  use, 
and  L.E.A.s  encouraged  to  operate  the  proposals  for  nursery  education  in 
their  Development  Plans.  We  aim  at  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  nursery  education  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 


The  Eleven-Plus  Examination 

Today  the  “selection”  examination,  commonly  known  as  the  “11  -plus” 
but  actually  taken  by  most  children  at  the  age  of  ten,  is  more  and  moie 
being  recognised  as  indefensible  educationally  as  well  as  socially.  It 
dominates  the  work  of  the  entire  primary  school  down  to  the  youngest  age 
groups,  distorting  the  whole  character  of  primary  education  and  lowering 
the  standards  that  could  be  achieved.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the 
many  different  varieties  of  “selection”  procedure  now  being  used  by  L.E.A.s. 

Progress  in  understanding  how  children  learn  and  develop  has  led  to  an 
expansion  of  the  aims  of  infant  education  with  greater  emphasis  on  the 
child’s  social  and  emotional  requirements.  This  has  shown  even  more  clearly 
than  before  the  need  for  small  classes  and  well-trained  teachers  at  the  infant 
stage ;  and  for  a  common  date  of  entry  at  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year  when  the  child  becomes  five  in  order  to  allow  of  a  full  and  properly 
planned  infant  course.  On  such  foundations  the  infant  schools  could  truly 
fulfil  their  purpose. 

As  things  are,  however,  the  shadow  of  “selection”  is  cast  even  on  these, 
the  youngest  of  our  school  children,  in  the  effort  to  “spot  the  winners”  early. 
“Selection  often  starts”,  said  Dr.  Alexander,  “on  the  day  the  child  first  goes 
to  school.” 

Its  greatest  evil  is  felt  in  the  junior  schools  whose  major  objective  under 
the  present  system  is  to  prepare  a  proportion  of  their  pupils  for  the  eleven- 
plus  examinations.  The  word  “proportion”  is  used,  for  so  fierce  is  the 
competition  for  Grammar  School  places  that  children  are  normally  segre¬ 
gated  in  “streams”,  the  “top”  stream  containing  those  thought  likely  to 
succeed. 

Instead  of  aiming  to  give  all  children  a  grounding  in  the  basic  school 
subjects,  the  “top”  streams,  “discovered”  often  by  tests  which  can  be  little 
more  than  a  reflection  of  home  background,  are  intensively  trained,  while 
the  real  problems  of  improving  the  curriculum,  of  evolving  teaching  methods 
and  providing  adequate  conditions  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  all,  are 
relatively  neglected.  Mr.  Clegg,  Chief  Education  Officer  of  the  West  Riding, 
has  drawn  attention,  for  example,  to  the  backwash  on  the  junior  school 
curriculum  of  the  “extraordinary  tests  which  we  now  apply,  particularly  in 
English”. 

Where  streaming  is  practised,  “backwardness”  which  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes  and  can  be  largely  eradicated,  is  often  falsely  seen  in 
terms  of  “native  intelligence”  and  is  treated  as  something  inborn  and 
unchangeable,  instead  of  as  something  to  be  diagnosed  and  put  right.  The 
result  is  that  differences  of  attainment  between  children  are  widened,  instead 
of  being  narrowed  by  efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  those  who  have  fallen 
behind. 

Every  child  suffers  from  this  approach  since  the  school  ceases  to  be  a 
united  community;  and  the  achievement  of  a  reasonable  standard  for  all 
based  on  common  syllabuses  and  the  application  of  the  best  available 
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methods  is  seriously  hindered.  Fine  teachers  whose  only  desire  is  to  do  the 
best  for  their  pupils  feel  frustrated. 

A  growing  number  of  schools  are  today  “unstreaming”  their  classes, 
and  showing  in  practice  that  even  under  present  conditions  “streaming”  is 
unnecessary.  Such  schools  are  getting  as  good  results  in  the  “eleven-plus”  as 
“streamed”  schools,  and  are  also  raising  educational  standards. 

A  progressive  future  for  the  primary  school  is,  in  our  view,  bound  up 
with  the  ending  of  “selection”  and  the  educational  practices  arising  from  it. 

We  therefore  propose  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  abolish 
the  “eleven-plus”  examination  whatever  form  it  takes. 

We  appreciate  that  the  full  implementation  of  this  policy  will  be  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  education,  proposals  for  which 
we  make  below. 

Classes  of  Thirty 

Alongside  this  major  change  there  must  be  an  improvement  in  the 
material  conditions  of  the  primary  school.  It  is  absurd  that  while  thirty 
pupils  is  officially  regarded  as  the  right  size  for  secondary  school  classes, 
the  “regulation”  figure  for  primary  classes  is  forty.  Even  so,  in  January  1957 
there  were  still  about  32,000  primary  classes  with  more  than  forty  and  over 
500  with  more  than  fifty  pupils.  That  is,  nearly  one-third  of  primary  school 
pupils,  or  almost  one  and  a  half  million  children,  were  being  taught  in  these 
huge  classes. 

Expenditure  on  books  for  these  young  children  is  miserly.  In  1957  L.E.A.s 
spent  on  average  about  10s.  for  each  primary  school  child. 

Such  conditions  are  indefensible.  Not  only  must  more  money  be  spent  on 
primary  school  books,  equipment  and  amenities,  but  the  official  standard  of 
forty  pupils  per  class  must  be  reduced  to  thirty,  and  a  planned  effort  made 
speedily  to  implement  this  standard  by  providing  sufficient  teachers  and 
buildings. 

We  also  propose  that  considerably  greater  resources  be  given  to  educa¬ 
tional  research,  for  example  to  devise  a  common  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  and  reading  in  order  to  raise  standards  of  attainment.  Money 
for  such  research  could  with  profit  be  diverted  from  the  futile  efforts  being 
made  to  discover  ever  “better”  methods  of  “selection”. 

Backwardness 

The  general  rise  in  standards  which  would  follow  the  ending  of  “selection” 
and  “streaming”,  and  the  improved  conditions  (including  nursery  education) 
we  propose,  would  go  far  towards  eliminating  backwardness  in  the  primary 
schools.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  things  which  ought  to  be 
done.  More  teachers  should  be  trained  as  specialists  in  diagnostic  and 
remedial  techniques  and  on  the  influence  of  physical  defects  on  learning: 
the  essentials  of  such  studies  should  be  part  of  training  college  courses. 
Many  more  remedial  groups  are  also  needed  at  least  as  small  in  size  and 
as  well  equipped  as  those  in  good  special  schools  ,*  while  therapy  facilities 
should  be  much  more  widely  available.  Closer  liaison  between  parents  and 
teachers  would  also  be  of  great  help. 
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All  this  would  affect  the  treatment  of  the  so-called  educationally  sub¬ 
normal  (E.S.N.)  children,  a  category  of  children  who  on  the  basis  of 
“intelligence”  tests  have  been  given  an  “intelligence  quotient”  of  from 
50  to  70.  Given  the  conditions  we  propose,  a  large  number  of  children 
now  in  E.S.N.  schools  would  benefit  from  education  in  the  ordinary  schools. 
The  present  separation  of  E.S.N.  children,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of 
focusing  attention  on  the  need  of  some  pupils  for  specially  favourable 
conditions,  has  a  serious  disadvantage  in  that  it  fosters  the  idea  of  a 
“ceiling  capacity”  for  them,  which  serves  as  a  barrier  against  their  re-entry 
into  the  mainstream  of  normal  education.  Some  children,  however,  with 
the  most  acute  difficulties,  especially  emotional  ones,  will  continue  to'  need 
separate  education.  It  must  therefore  be  stressed  that  conditions  in  many 
E.S.N.  schools  need  a  big  improvement.  Nineteen  L.E.A.s  in  1956  failed  to 
cater  in  any  real  sense  for  E.S.N.  children,  an  intolerable  situation. 

There  is  no  justification,  in  our  view,  for  the  conception  of  complete 
“ineducability”.  The  time  has  come  for  a  fresh  approach  to  the  treatment 
of  the  most  deprived  and  helpless  of  our  children.  They  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  care  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  that  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  which  must  provide  sufficient  day,  residential,  hospital  and 
occupational  schools  to  allow  them  the  fullest  opportunity  of  educational 
progress  in  the  best  conditions.  For  this  work  many  more  specialist  teachers 
must  be  trained. 

Greater  care  should  be  given  to  maladjusted  children.  There  is  a  special 
need  for  residential  schools  to  cope  with  children  who  have  particular 
difficulties,  usually  of  social  origin. 

Finally,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  places  for  the 
various  categories  of  physically  handicapped  children.  In  January  1956, 
344  places  were  required  for  deaf  and  partially  deaf,  585  places  for  mal¬ 
adjusted  and  2,916  places  for  delicate  and  physically  handicapped  children. 
These  places  should  be  provided  without  delay,  and  a  survey  made  to  ensure 
that  no  child  in  need  of  a  special  school  place  has  been  overlooked. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  job  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  give  that  all-round,  general  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  citizen  in  any  modern  democratic  society  needs,  and  which 
is  the  best  basis  for  later  specialisation. 

A  good  secondary  education  would, '  therefore,  have  a  content  well 
balanced  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  as  well  as  mathematics,  language 
and  literature  (native  and  foreign).  It  must  educate  children  to  understand 
the  basic  essentials  of  modern  technology.  It  must  include  physical  training 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

The  present  organisation  of  secondary  education  is  so  designed  as  to 
make  impossible  the  achievement  of  this  objective.  For  it  is  bound  up  with 
and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  process  of  selection  in  the  primary 
school.  This  process,  seen  from  the  secondary  school  angle,  becomes  in 
fact  one  of  relegation  for  the  majority  of  children,  since  only  a  minority 
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are  “selected”  for  a  full  secondary  course  in  any  real  sense.  The  picture  of 
secondary  education  in  1956  was  as  follows: 

Proportion  of  children  going  to  different  types  of  school 

Approx,  percentage 


All-age  schools  .  10 

Modern  schools  .  64 

Grammar  schools  .  20 

Technical  schools  .  5 

Comprehensive  schools  .  1 


Thus  in  practice  less  than  a  quarter  of  our  children  go  to  schools  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  for  education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  soundest 
basis  for  higher  education.  This  question  of  opportunity  is  the  crucial  one 
in  determining  the  educational  status  and  character  of  a  school. 

The  all-age  schools  are  officially  classified  as  primary,  which  is  an 
adequate  comment  on  their  secondary  facilities.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
countryside,  putting  the  village  children  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Only  a 
tiny  number  of  the  pupils  stay  on  after  fifteen. 

The  Modern  Schools  suffer  from  the  major  drawback  that  they  frequently 
have  no  facilities  for  teaching  science  or  a  modern  language,  lack  specialist 
staff  in  other  subjects,  and  are  generally  given  financial  treatment  and 
staffing  inferior  to  the  Grammar  Schools;  they  had  the  bulk  of  the  41,000 
“overlarge”  secondary  classes  in  1957.  Their  normal  leaving  age  is  fifteen, 
but  the  law  allows  children .  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  school  term ,  not 
school  year ,  in  which  they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen,  which  means  that  very 
many  do  not  get  a  full  four-year  course,  that  courses  are  often  built  upon 
this  assumption  and  are  not  therefore  such  as  to  encourage  pupils  to  want 
to  stay  oh.  An  immediate  and  simple  reform  would  be  to  amend  the  law 
to  ensure  that  no  pupil  leaves  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  during 
which  the  leaving  age  is  reached. 

Actually  over  29,000  pupils  did  stay  on  beyond  the  leaving  age  in  1956, 
many  of  them  taking  G.C.E.  courses,  a  very  fine  achievement  and  a  tribute 
to  all  concerned.  Though  this  was  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  over¬ 
fifteens,  it  is  indicative  of  what  can  happen  when  opportunities  are  given, 
as  well  as  of  the  falseness  of  “selection”.  It  is  not  the  children  who  are 
inadequate,  but  the  social  and  educational  system  that  denies  them  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  Grammar  Schools  have  the  great  advantage  that  only  a  minority  of 
their  pupils  leave  before  sixteen  and  facilities  exist  for  those  staying  on  till 
eighteen.  Up  till  now  they  have  been  almost  the  sole  avenue  of  advancement 
for  the  working-class  child,  and  a  fine  job  they  have  done.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  avenue  is  too  narrow.  It  is  wrongly  assumed,  for  instance,  that 
most  Grammar  School  children  come  from  working-class  homes.  But  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  though  it  is  true  that  more  working-class  children 
than  ever  before  are  going  to  these  schools,  the  working  class  is  still  greatly 
under-represented  in  the  Grammar  Schools;  children  “higher  up”  the  social 
scale  have  a  far  better  chance  both  of  entering  and  of  staying  on  till  the 
end  of  the  grammar  scfiool  course. 

The  distribution  of  Grammar  School  places  is  also  absurdly  haphazard. 
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A  child’s  chance  of  getting  one  depends  largely  on  where  he  lives.  The 
number  varies  in  different  areas  from  10  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
eleven-year-olds. 

Grammar  schools  are  often  criticised  as  too  old-fashioned  and  academic 
in  their  approach  to  both  the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  In  fact  there  is 
considerable  variation  from  school  to  school  and  many  show  considerable 
educational  vigour.  However,  the  best  and  most  progressive  Grammar 
Schools  find  themselves  fettered  by  academic,  outmoded  syllabuses  imposed 
by  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  examining  boards,  and  by  the 
notion  that  their  primary  role  is  to  provide  an  elite  for  the  universities 
and  professions — a  notion  often  sharply  at  variance  with  the  needs  and 
objectives  of  many  of  their  pupils. 

Nevertheless  they  have  established  notable  standards  of  scholastic  achieve-  ' 
ment  which  can  and  should  be  preserved  and  extended  far  more  widely. 
The  experience  of  many  of  them  of  educating  children  of  a  wide  range  of 
attainment  to  such  high  levels  can  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  give  a  real  secondary  education  to  all. 

The  technical  schools,  taking  children  for  varying  lengths  of  course,  are 
few  in  number.  Many,  though  they  devote  too  little  time  to  the  humanities, 
have  a  broad  curriculum,  but  others  suffer  from  too  close  an  attachment  to 
a  particular  trade.  Secondary  education  as  a  whole  would  greatly  benefit 
from  an  injection  of  the  best  technical  school  practice. 


The  Comprehensive  School 

We  believe  that  if  all  children  are  to  be  given  a  full  secondary  education, 
the  system  of  different  types  of  school  with  different  levels  of  opportunity 
which  goes  along  with  “selection”  in  the  primary  schools,  must  be  ended. 
For  years  now,  its  advocates  have  been  losing  ground.  A  mass  of  criticism, 
in  making  which  Communists  have  played  a  very  big  part,  has  shown  the 
false  basis  of  “intelligence”  testing  and  how  dangerously  inaccurate  the 
whole  body  of  “selection”  tests  are  even  for  the  job  they  are  supposed  to 
do :  select  children  for  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  view  that  a  child’s  future 
should,  let  alone  can,  be  decided  at  the  age  of  ten  stands  almost  universally 
condemned ;  while  its  companion  theory,  that  children  can  be  separated  into 
“academic”  and  “technical”  types  and  “the  rest”,  has  long  been  discredited. 
Today  about  one-third  of  the  146  L.E.A.s  in  England  and  Wales  are  in  one 
way  or  another  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  the  various  types  of 
secondary  school. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  need  to  establish  a  school  with  a  higher 
leaving  age  than  at  present  into  which  all  primary  school  children  would 
pass  without  selection.  This  is  the  Comprehensive  Secondary  School,  catering 
for  the  children  of  a  given  area,  providing  an  all-round  modern  education 
with  a  common  basic  curriculum  for  all  pupils.  The  basic  assumption  of 
such  a  school  is  that  children  are  growing  beings  in  a  modern  society, 
requiring  and  indeed  demanding  all-round  development,  not  one-sided 
“types”  fit  only  for  academic,  technical  or  “practical”  studies.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  stress  too  strongly  our  view  that  all  children  should  be  taught 
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science  and  the  basis  of  technology,  as  well  as  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
Only  on  the  foundation  of  a  common  curriculum  is  it  sound,  in  our  view, 
to  provide  for  bias  or  choice  at  the  later  stages  of  the  secondary  school 
course.  Premature  specialisation  is  to  be  strongly  condemned. 

Comprehensive  schools  have  already  been  set  up  or  are  being  planned 
by  a  growing  number  of  L.E.A.s  including  London,  Coventry,  Glasgow, 
Newport,  Swansea,  Manchester,  West  Bromwich,  Derbyshire,  Anglesey, 
Staffordshire,  the  West  Riding,  Birmingham,  Middlesex,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Hull,  Durham,  Romford,  etc.  Some  L.E.A.s,  for  example 
Leicestershire,  are  developing  forms  of  secondary  education  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  Comprehensive  School.  In  all  these,  as  in  the  modern 
schools  already  referred  to  and  in  many  “bilateral”  schools,  the  leaving  age 
is  being  raised  in  practice ,  for  more  and  more  children  are  staying  on  to 
enjoy  the  new  opportunities  offered. 

These  facts  show  the  mounting  popular  feeling  for  ending  “selection”  and 
for  real  secondary  education  for  all.  The  “eleven-plus”  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  school  have  become  major  social  as  well  as  educational  issues.  They 
are  rightly  regarded  as  crucial  for  a  democratic  education  system. 

So  urgent  is  the  need  to  establish  Comprehensive  Schools  and  raise  the 
leaving  age  that  while  ideally  it  would  be  desirable  to  begin  with  large 
numbers  of  new  buildings,  we  must 'proceed  without  awaiting  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  large  building  programme.  There  are  many  schools  in  every 
area  which  could  easily  be  adapted  and  transformed  into  Comprehensive 
Schools.  Plans  are  needed  for  an  immediate  transition  to  the  comprehensive 
school  using  existing  buildings  and  providing  the  essential  replacements ; 
and  then  for  the  general  rebuilding  of  old  schools  to  ensure  that  all  are 
of  the  best  standard  and  fitted  to  provide  a  real  secondary  education  for  all. 

Comprehensive  schools  need  not  be  mammoth  institutions  as  is  sometimes 
argued  on  the  basis  of  the  very  special  London  conditions.  The  original 
Middlesex  Plan  assumed  schools  of  750  children  and  Comprehensive  Schools 
exist  today  with  about  800  pupils ;  this  size  would  be  reasonable  for  most 
areas.  The  educational  argument  for  huge  schools  is  based  on  the  results 
of  the  present  “selection”  tests:  that  if  the  present  Grammar  School  sixth 
forms  are  derived  from  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  eleven-year-olds,  then  to 
provide  a  sixth  form  in  an  unselective  school  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  school 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  normal  Grammar  School.  But  our  argument 
for  the  Comprehensive  School  denies  that  the  “selection”  tests  are  a  real  test 
of  ability  to  benefit  from  a  full  secondary  education.  We  claim  that  given 
good  teachers,  equipment  and  materials,  an  incentive  to  study,  and  a  higher 
leaving  age,  it  is  possible  substantially  to  raise  the  standards  of  those  now 
being  educated  in  inferior  conditions.  And  this  can  be  done  while  maintain¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  very  high  standards  now  being  achieved  in  the  best 
of  our  secondary  schools. 

We  propose  therefore  that  the  Government  should  declare  its  intention 
that  secondary  education  be  reorganised  on  the  comprehensive  pattern  and 
should  give  every  moral  and  material  encouragement  to  L.E.A.s  to  proceed 
at  once  with  plans  for  such  reorganisation. 

We  propose  too  that  steps  be  taken  without  delay  to  raise  the  school 
leaving  age  to  sixteen  and  to  provide  facilities  in  the  secondary  schools  for 
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the  growing  number  of  pupils  who  will  want  to  stay  on  to  eighteen.  In  order 
successfully  to  achieve  these  aims  and  eliminate  “early  leaving”  we  propose 
a  substantial  improvement  in  the  maintenance  allowances  payable  to  children 
over  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  G.C.E. 

Reorganising  a  secondary  education  inevitably  raises  the  question  of  the 
General  Certificate  of  Education  examinations.  In  our  view  serious  recon¬ 
sideration  is  required  of  their  general  role,  syllabus  content  and  standard. 

The  Ordinary  Level  examinations  serve  as  an  important  means  of  raising 
the  general  educational  standard  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  in 
secondary  schools  where  courses  leading  up  to  the  examinations  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  standard  should  therefore  be  within  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  hardworking  pupils  taking  such  courses.  The  present  narrow  conception 
of  the  “O”  Level  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  pupils  aiming  at  entry 
into  the  universities  or  the  professions,  and  the  consequent  abrupt  rise  in 
the  standard  from  that  of  the  old  School  Certificate  examination  has  had 
a  negative  effect,  cutting  the  percentage  of  passes  and  encouraging  on  the 
one  hand  defeatism  and  early  leaving,  and  on  the  other  hand  premature 
specialisation  and  the  dropping  of  subjects. 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  a  modification  of  the  standard  making 
it  more  widely  attainable,  steps  should  be  taken  to  raise  actual  levels  of 
attainment. 

(a)  The  revision  of  syllabuses  so  as  to  eliminate  material  which  is 
antiquated  and  arid  or  which  is  imposed  prematurely  by  the  universities* 
and  SO1  as  to  render  them  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and 
relevant  to  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

(b)  A  more  favourable  provision  of  staff,  books,  equipment  and 
accommodation. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  measures  which  would  provide  a 
universally  recognised  national  examination  are  preferable  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  either  separate  secondary  modern  school  examinations  with  varying 
standards,  or  to  a  new  national  examination  distinct  from  and  with  a  lower 
standard  than  the  G.C.E. 

The  Advanced  Level  syllabuses  are  also  in  urgent  need  of  revision  to 
bring  them  into  accord  with  the  educational  and  intellectual  needs  of  pupils 
aged  sixteen  to  eighteen.  Such  revision  should  free  the  syllabuses  from 
factual  material  and  techniques  of  work  suitable  only  for  the  universities  ; 
encourage  a  less  narrowly  specialised  selection  of  subjects  by  pupils ;  and 
prevent  excessive  specialisation  within  subjects. 

We  consider  that  success  in  a  revised  “A”  Level  examination  should  be 
the  main  criterion  for  entrance  into  the  universities  and  for  the  allocation 
of  Major  Awards  and  State  Scholarships.  We  see  no  useful  purpose  in  the 
separate  Scholarship  Level  examinations  ;  they  should  be  abolished. 

Finally,  the  examination  should  be  nationally  and  democratically  con¬ 
trolled  (the  present  variation  of  standards  between  boards  is  unsatisfactory). 
There  must,  in  particular,  be  far  greater  participation  of  the  organised 
teaching  profession. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Securing  comprehensive  schools  would  go  a  long  way  towards  creating 
educational  democracy.  But  full  achievement  of  this  objective  means  ending 
the  class  privilege  which  exists  in  the  fee-paying  Public  and  semi-independent 
schools.  There  is  no  educational  reason  for  maintaining  these  schools  in 
their  present  form.  Their  scholastic  achievements  have  in  general  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  can  be  attributed  to  small  classes  and  staff  familiar 
with  university  requirements  (especially  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge). 
As  for  their  social  achievements,  these  are  alien  to  democracy.  The  public 
schools  exist  to  train  the  leaders  of  a  class-privileged  society  which  then 
places  them  in  key  jobs. 

In  1952  (and  the  picture  is  unlikely  to  be  different  today)  87  per  cent  of 
the  generals,  83  per  cent  of  the  bishops,  67  per  cent  of  the  higher  civil 
servants,  82  per  cent  of  the  colonial  governors,  85  per  cent  of  the  judges, 
95  per  cent  of  the  top  Foreign  Office  officials  and  88  per  cent  of  the 
ambassadors  were  educated  in  Public  Schools.  No  one  who  really  believes 
in  democracy  can  defend  such  a  situation. 

The  whole  system  of  “independent”  schools  (that  is,  the  Public  Schools 
and  their  feeders,  the  Preparatory  and  Private  Schools)  as  well  as  the  schools 
partly  or  wholly  publicly  financed  but  not  fully  publicly  controlled  (the 
direct  grant  and  various  “aided”  schools)  must  be  finished  with.  Already 
lack  of  control  of  these  schools  has  prevented  L.E.A.S  from  establishing  a 
fully  comprehensive  secondary  school  system  in  their  areas. 

We  propose  that  their  buildings  be  handed  over  to  the  appropriate  Local 
Education  Authority  to  be  used  as  local  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
part  of  the  publicly  maintained  education  system.  In  many  cases,  because 
of  their  boarding  facilities,  they  might  be  adapted  for  special  educational 
purposes. 

Special  legislation  would  be  required  in  view  of  the  present  legal  status 
of  many  of  these  schools.  But  this  is  not  a  major  problem.  Parliament  has 
in  the  past  “interfered”  with  educational  endowments ;  and  in  any  case 
some  of  the  most  famous  Public  Schools  have  departed  rather  far  from  the 
intention  of  their  founders  to  provide  for  “poor  scholars”. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  such  measures  would  end  experiment  in 
education.  This  is  a  disingenuous  argument  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  “independent”  schools.  These,  so  far  from  experimenting,  are  often 
hidebound  traditionalists  in  education.  A  progressive  Ministry  of  Education 
will  and  must  find  means  of  encouraging  educational  experiment  within  the 
school  system.  The  trouble  today  is  that  experiment  is  limited  because  of 
poor  material  conditions. 


SOME  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  PROBLEMS 

There  are  certain  problems  which  equally  affect  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  for  which  practical  proposals  are  necessary. 

All-Age  Schools.  The  country  child  suffers  most  from  the  present  set-up, 
though  the  problem  is  also  a  substantial  one  in  many  towns.  “Reorganisa¬ 
tion”  of  all-age  into  separate  primary  and  secondary  schools  must  speedily 
be  carried  out. 
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School  Meals.  We  believe  that  primary  and  secondary  education  would 
greatly  benefit  from  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  school  meals  service. 
Free  school  dinners  were  promised  in  1946  for  all  school-children  as  part 
of  the  Family  Allowance  scheme,  but  “economy”  stopped  the  expansion 
of  the  meals  service  and  the  pledge  has  never  been  fulfilled.  Meals  now 
cost  nearly  five  times  their  prewar  price.  The  number  of  those  taking  them 
in  October  1957  was  45.9  per  cent  of  the  children  in  attendance,  a  substantial 
drop  since  1949. 

The  conditions  in  which  the  meals  are  served  in  the  schools  have  been 
severely  and  justly  criticised  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

We  propose  that  school  meals  should  be  free  and  the  quality  generally 
improved,  and  restrictions  on  the  capital  development  of  the  meals  service 
be  removed  so  that  every  school  may  be  provided  with  an  adequate  kitchen 
and  dining  hall. 

Properly  trained  staff  working  under  the  control  of  the  head  teacher  should 
be  provided  to  supervise  meals  and  perform  the  other  necessary  duties ; 
the  clause  of  the  Education  Act  requiring  teachers’  supervision  should  be 
repealed.  Teachers  should  be  released  from  other  meals  duties. 

Transport.  L.E.A.s  should  provide  free  transport  for  primary  school 
children  living  more  than  half  a  mile  and  secondary  school  children  living 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  schools.  This  is  particularly  important  in  rural 
areas. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  increase  the  number  of  highly  educated  people 
than  the  changes  we  propose  in  the  school  system.  But  there  are  also  other 
important  steps  that  can  be  taken. 

Today  there  is  no  consistent  pattern  in  the  organisation  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  the  universities,  autonomous,  yet  increasingly  dependent  on 
Government  subsidies ;  technical  colleges  and  polytechnics  independent  to 
varying  degrees  but  mostly  now  financially  controlled  by  the  L.E.A.s ; 
training  colleges  provided  by  L.E.A.s  and  by  voluntary,  especially  church, 
organisations  and  by  university  education  departments ;  and  there  is  the 
educational  apparatus  concerned  with  entry  into  various  professions,  ranging 
from  the  system  of  articled  pupils  to  profit-making  correspondence  colleges 
and  the  like.  Between  many  of  these  departments  of  higher  education  there 
is  overlapping.  What  is  lacking  is  a  unified  system  within  which  each  type 
of  institution  can  take  its  proper  place. 

As  in  the  school  system,  so  here,  too,  the  tradition  of  class  privilege  acts 
as  a  dangerous  handicap  to  progressive  development.  This  is  especially 
evident  in  the  sharp  distinction  in  status  between  the  universities  and 
technical  colleges  which  has  led  to  the  latter  being  mainly  working-class 
and  the  former  upper-  and  middle-class  institutions ;  while  within  the 
universities  themselves  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  traditional  “finishing 
schools”  of  the  Public  and  semi-independent  School  pupils,  and  working-class 
students  remain  a  small  minority. 

To  make  the  fullest  use  of  our  resources  the  organisation  and  expansion 
of  higher  education  must  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  a  serious  effort  made 
to  co-ordinate  the  various  institutions  into  a  unified  system.  Over-all  needs 
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should  be  estimated  over  a  long  period  and  a  planned  effort  made  to  meet 
them  both  by  organising  a  unified  entry  system  to  replace  the  present 
chaotic  scramble,  and  by  providing  assured  resources  for  capital  develop¬ 
ment  and  running  costs. 


The  Universities 

Compared  both  to  national  needs  and  to  the  actual  ability  that  exists 
among  our  young  people,  our  university  system  is  quite  inadequate.  Today 
the  child  of  one  of  the  half -million  families  in  the  upper-income  group  has 
a  thirty  times  greater  chance  of  entering  a  university  than  the  child  of  a 
manual  worker. 

While  63  per  cent  of  the  school  children  capable  of  benefiting  from  a 
university  education  are  from  working-class  homes,  according  to  Dr. 
Bronowski,  only  25  per  cent  of  our  students  in  fact  come  from  such  homes. 
The  direct  grant  schools,  semi-independent  bodies  with  only  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  school  population,  secure  10  per  cent  of  the  university  places,  while 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  majority  of  scholarship  and  similar  awards 
are  held  by  pupils  from  about  one-third  of  the  direct  grant  and  Public 
Schools.  Such  educational  privilege  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  on  such  a  narrow  base  the  university  structure 
contains  only  some  95,000  students  and  research  workers  or  less  than  two 
per  thousand  out  of  a  population  of  fifty  million;  actually  over  10,000  of 
these  students  come  from  overseas.  It  is,  however,  surprising  in  view  of  all 
the  fuss  about  the  shortage  of  scientists  that  official  plans  for  expansion, 
in  spite  of  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  secondary  school  leavers, 
provide  for  a  target  by  the  mid-sixties  of  only  124,000.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  after  the  war  the  Parliamentary  and  Scientific  Committee  suggested  a 
minimum  figure  of  100,000  students  for  the  session  1951-52,  while  the 
Communist  Party  in  1947  proposed  a  target  of  150,000  by  1960.  If  postwar 
Governments  had  worked  to  this  latter  figure  we  would  not  today  be  facing 
the'  grave  crisis  in  scientific  and  technological  personnel ;  nor  would  our 
numbers  compare  so  unfavourably  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
America. 

We  should  aim  at  doubling  student  numbers  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Speaking  for  the  Labour  Party,  Lord  Pakenham  has  said  that  any  lesser 
target  would  be  shocking.  Expanding  secondary  education  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help.  Student  grants,  which  are  today  quite  inadequate,  must  be 
raised  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  National  Union 
of  Students,  which  proposes  scales  ranging  from  £280  to  £438  per  annum. 
Entrance  to  the  universities  must  be  on  merit  alone.  It  should  be  made  a 
national  responsibility  to  ensure  that  grants  are  available  for  all  who  qualify 
for  a  university  education.  The  means  test  now  applied  to  holders  of  Local 
Authority  and  Government  awards  should  be  abolished. 

At  present  the  universities  are  starved  of  funds  for  development  and  are 
unable  even  to  maintain  adequately  their  existing  programmes.  Much  more 
must  be  given  for  expansion,  not  only  in  the  scientific  and  technological 
faculties  where  the  needs  are  most  obvious,  but  in  the  humanities  too. 
Extensive  capital  development  is  necessary  both  for  expanding  existing 
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universities,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  and  for  building  new  ones ;  in 
addition  to  the  proposed  University  of  Sussex,  probably  four  new  ones  are 
needed.  The  critical  shortage  of  students’  living  accommodation  must  be 
made  good. 

University  courses  as  a  whole  need  careful  review.  Serious  consideration 
must,  for  example,  be  given  to  the  charge  that  faculty  demands  impose  too 
early  specialisation  on  the  schools  and  so  restrict  the  development  of 
secondary  education.  The  answer,  we  suggest,  is  to  lengthen  university 
courses  to  four  years  so  that  more  broadly  educated  entrants  can  begin 
specialisation  at  the  higher  education  stage,  when  they  are  readier  for  it. 

University  development  is  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance.  More 
effective  planning  and  co-ordination  of  this  development  both  with  the 
schools  and  with  industrial,  social  and  cultural  requirements,  local  and 
national,  is  necessary.  This  can  be  achieved  while  leaving  the  universities 
a  great  deal  of  administrative  autonomy  and  without  infringing  in  any  way 
on  academic  freedom  which  is  often  wrongly  confused  with  the  maintenance 
of  complete  university  independence. 

Technical  Colleges 

Today  the  technical  colleges,  including  the  commercial  and  art  colleges, 
have  67,000  full-time  students,  11,000  of  them  doing  advanced  work.  About 
1,400  students  are  in  1958  working  for  the  new  Diploma  of  Technology. 
Serious  difficulties,  both  material  and  educational,  prevent  many  thousands 
of  part-time  students  who  begin  from  successfully  completing  their  courses, 
leading  to  a  great  waste  of  ability.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  part-time 
study  is  study  the  hard  way. 

The  Government’s  policy,  presented  in  the  1956  White  Paper  on  Techno¬ 
logical  Education,  proposed  a  five-year  building  programme  (1956-61)  of 
£70  million.  But  this  programme  has  been  strongly  criticised  as  quite 
inadequate,  and  because  the  measures  it  proposes  to  provide  the  increased 
numbers  of  students  and  teachers  needed  are  too  weak. 

Colleges  cannot  by  present  methods  secure  enough  full-time  students,  and 
the  shortage  of  teachers  is  acute,  particularly  in  the  specialist  fields  where 
the  needs  of  industry  are  greatest.  Grants  are  inadequate.  Only  225  state 
scholarships  are  provided  by  the  Government,  as  compared  with  over  2,000 
for  university  students.  It  is  the  Government’s  policy  that  industry  shall  in 
the  main  finance  the  students  for  the  new  high-level  sandwich  courses,  which 
restricts  opportunity  to  the  employees  of  the  largest  firms  and  favours 
middle-class  entrants.  The  “gift”  of  industry  to  the  Public  Schools  for  science 
teaching  is  paralleled  in  the  efforts  to  increase  the  numbers  in  the  higher 
ranges  in  the  technical  colleges  and  the  technological  faculties  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  with  as  many  Public  School  boys  as  possible.  According  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers:  “Other  things  being  equal”, 
children  of  parents  earning  marginally  over  £2,000  a  year  “are  the  children 
who  would  be  expected  to  derive  the  most  benefit  from  a  university  educa¬ 
tion  and  bring  credit  to  their  profession  and  their  country”. 

Further,  the  technical  colleges  rarely  provide  the  amenities  considered 
normal  in  universities ;  there  is  frequently  an  absence  of  any  real  corporate 
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life,  while  the  shortage  of  hostel  accommodation  is  practically  universal  and 
the  efforts  to  meet  it  feeble. 

The  greatest  immediate  need  is  to  develop  more  full-time  higher  techno¬ 
logical  courses.  The  present  numbers  of  full-time  advanced  and  sandwich 
course  students  must  be  doubled  by  1960  as  a  step  towards  the  speedy 
achievement  of  a  fourfold  increase. 

This  cannot  be  achieved  within  the  framework  of  the  Government’s 
policy  of  confining  higher  technological  education  to  the  universities,  and 
the  eight  colleges  of  advanced  technology  and  the  twenty-three  regional 
colleges  out  of  a  total  of  over  400  technical  colleges.  The  expansion  should 
include  the  whole  range  of  technical  colleges,  and  students  should  be 
attracted  from  the  considerable  reservoir  of  part-timers  by  the  provision 
of  grants  such  as  we  propose  for  the  universities,  and  of  modern  buildings 
with  amenities  at  least  as  good.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  relate  the 
work  of  the  technical  colleges  and  the  universities  much  more  closely  with 
the  aim  of  developing  a  unified  system  of  higher  education  with  institutions 
of  similar  status. 

At  the  same  time  the  lower  ranges  of  technical  studies  must  be  developed. 
Assuming  a  leaving  age  of  sixteen,  part-time  day-release  for  half  a  week 
from  industry  for  school  leavers  to  the  age  of  eighteen  should  be  made 
compulsory ;  the  courses  should  continue  the  general  education  given  at 
school  but  with  an  increasingly  vocational  bias,  and  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  education.  Day-release  of  young  workers  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
who  are  pursuing  technical  or  professional  courses  should  be  strongly 
encouraged.  The  necessary  planning  to  provide  the  buildings  and  teachers 
can  be  undertaken  at  once. 

We  protest  strongly  at  the  closure  and  forcible  amalgamation  of  art 
colleges  and  departments  demanded  by  the  Government  of  the  L.E.A.s. 
This  policy  must  be  reversed.  Art  education  is  an  integral  part  of  higher 
education  and  its  expansion,  not  contraction,  is  necessary  both  in  the 
interests  of  the  cultural  values  of  our  society  and  of  the  practical  needs  of 
industry. 


GETTING  THE  TEACHERS 

If  a  radical  programme  of  educational  advance  is  to  be  carried  out,  the 
supply  and  training  of  many  thousands  of  new  teachers  is  a  crucial  question. 
While  in  the  long  run  the  maintenance  of  a  substantially  increased  teaching 
force  depends  on  the  great  expansion  of  secondary  education,  steps  can  be 
taken  from  within  the  resources  now  available  to  improve  the  supply  of 
teachers.  Above  all,  a  Government  policy  which  gives  high  priority  to 
education  and  high  prestige  to  the  service  would  be  of  enormous  help  in 
achieving  this  end.  For  the  status  of  the  teacher  depends  on  the  status  of 
education. 

Government  policy  today  does  not  envisage  any  major  expansion  of  the 
teaching  profession.  On  the  contrary,  official  statements  assume  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  pattern  of  recruiting  until  1961  (though,  in  fact,  the 
net  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  fell  short  of  the  estimate  for  1957 
by  2,000)  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  allow  primary  school  classes  to  be 
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reduced  to  forty  pupils  by  that  date.  It  is  argued  that  since  the  school 
population  will  fall  in  the  1960s,  more  teachers  are  not  necessary  and  may 
even  bring  about  unemployment! 

This  view  is  emphasised  by  the  intention  after  1961,  when  an  extra  year 
is  to  be  added  to  the  normal  two-year  training  course  (a  very  desirable 
reform  long  demanded  by  the  teachers),  to  reduce  the  number  of  students 
in  training  by  one-third  so  as  to  accommodate  the  extended  course  without 
extra  buildings.  The  reduced  output,  it  has  been  suggested,  will  still  allow 
of  the  reduction  of  secondary  school  classes  to  thirty  pupils,  by  about  1967. 

This  policy,  and  the  kind  of  thinking  on  which  it  is  based,  would  if  put 
into  practice  be  disastrous  to  the  prospects  of  educational  advance.  It 
contrasts  not  only  with  the  programme  outlined  here  but  with  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  progressive  educationists  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

If  a  democratic  system  is  to  be  achieved  it  is  clear  that  Government 
policy  must  be  reversed  and  the  highest  priority  given  to  the  training  of 
the  many  thousands  of  extra  teachers  needed.  For  this  purpose  there  must 
be  careful  co-ordination  both  of  the  entry  system,  and  the  programme  of 
work  of  all  the  bodies  concerned  with  teacher  training. 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  forecast  the  actual  numbers  required,  since 
much  depends  on  the  timing  of  the  reforms  and  on  unknown  factors  such 
as  changes  in  the  birth  rate.  But  a  reasonable  minimum  estimate  would 
appear  to  be:  28,000  to  provide  nursery  places  for  one-third  of  the  age 
groups  two  to  five,  or  for  one-half  of  the  threes  and  fours ;  20,000  to  raise 
the  school  leaving  age  to  sixteen  ;  15,000  for  compulsory  part-time  education 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  for  each  day  at  school ;  and  45,000  to  reduce 
primary  school  classes  to  thirty. 

To  attract  more  teachers,  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  is  to  improve 
substantially  salaries  and  conditions  of  work.  For  example,  science  and 
mathematics  graduates  have  much  better  prospects  in  industry  or  the  Civil 
Service  than  in  education,  so  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  these  specialists 
in  the  schools.  That  only  a  short-sighted  policy  could  allow  this  is  obvious, 
for  unless  the  schools  are  properly  staffed  the  number  of  our  scientists 
cannot  be  increased.  The  point  applies  to  teachers  in  general  since  we  are 
short  of  all  kinds  of  specialists  whose  training  can  only  be  built  upon  a 
good  school  foundation. 

The  official  McNair  Committee  which  met  during  the  war  declared  that 
teachers  were  seriously  underpaid.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  profession  has 
been  unable  to  maintain  the  value  of  its  pre-war  salaries.  At  present,  men 
receive  £475  to  £900  and  women  £450  to  £800  (equal  pay  will  operate  by 
1961).  There  are  additions  to  these  basic  scales  for  a  minority  of  the 
profession  for  various  qualifications  and  responsibilities.  We  support  the 
policy  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  for  a  basic  scale  of  £600  to  £1,200, 
which  would  mean  a  better  salary  than  before  the  war  in  terms  of  today’s 
value  of  money ;  to  this  should  be  added  reasonable  differentials  for  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  responsibilities. 

Apart  from  increased  salaries,  the  main  economic  demand  of  the  teachers 
is  for  a  scheme  of  pensions  for  widows  and  dependants  whose  cost  would 
be  shared  (as  in  the  case  of  civil  servants  and  Government  employees) 
between  them  and  their  employers,  the  L.E.A.s.  Additional  expense  to  the 
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L.E.A.s  has  been  estimated  to  be  the  product  of  one-fifth  of  a  penny  rate, 
yet  this  very  modest  demand  has  been  repeatedly  turned  down. 

We  make  the  following  proposals  for  increasing  the  supply  of  teachers: 

1.  The  rapid  implementation  of  our  proposals  for  secondary  education. 

2.  Improved  conditions  for  teacheis: 

(a)  Increased  salaries,  with  immediate  equal  pay;  a  widows’  and 
dependants’  scheme,  the  cost  to  be  shared  equally  between  teachers 
and  employers. 

( b )  Exemption  from  National  Service  of  teachers  or  intending 
teachers. 

(c)  Urgent  attention  to  teachers’  conditions  of  service,  including  the 
provision  of  ancillary  staff  for  all  meals  duties. 

(d)  Special  housing  facilities  and  assistance  to  teachers  by  L.E.A.s 
as  part  of  urgent  improvements  in  local  housing  programmes. 

(e)  Removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  married  women 
teachers ;  e.g.  the  priority  provision  of  nursery  facilities  for  their 
children. 

3.  Substantial  increases  in  grants  for  students  in  training  colleges  and 
universities  (see  earlier  proposals). 

4.  Pre-training  college  courses  with  adequate  grants  to  bring  young 
people  and  adults  up  to  training  college  entry  standards ;  efforts  to  attract 
into  the  colleges  those  who  already  have  the  necessary  qualifications. 

5.  Establishment  of  courses  for  serving  teachers  for  re-training  in  science 
and  mathematics. 

More  teachers  in  the  schools  means  in  the  long  run  more  staff  for  higher 
education.  But  the  needs  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  all  kinds  are 
urgent,  and  immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to  attract  teachers.  The  expansion 
we  have  suggested  would  demand  doubling  the  number  of  university  staff. 
While  supporting  many  of  the  proposals  of  the  Willis  Jackson  Report  for 
securing  more  teachers  in  technical  colleges  we  think  its  target  of  18,000 
teachers  is  inadequate.  A  suggested  figure  is  some  25,000,  or  more  than 
double  the  present  staff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  substantially  improved  salaries  and  conditions 
of  service  can  play  a  big  part  in  attracting  the  new  staff.  We  think  there 
should  be  an  immediate  20  per  cent  increase  in  salaries  of  university 
teachers.  Parallel  improvements  are  necessary  in  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  training  colleges. 

Similarly  we  support  the  efforts  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Technical  Institutions  to  secure  satisfactory  scales  for  technical,  commercial 
and  art  college  staffs;  while  we  would  emphasise  the  need  for  a  big 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  teaching  in  technical  colleges  often  being 
run  on  the  cheap.  Adequate  clerical  and  laboratory  assistance  and  reduced 
teaching  hours  are  required,  and  full  opportunity  to  develop  research  in 
normal  working  hours. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  BUILDING  PROGRAMME 

For  any  policy  of  educational  advance  an  extensive  building  programme 
is  obviously  required  to  replace  or  radically  improve  schools  so  many  of 
which  are  sub -standard  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  modern  conceptions 
of  education.  “My  own  guess”,  said  Sir  Edward  Boyle,  Parliamentary 
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Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  “is  that  it  would  cost  something 
like  £600  million  to  replace  all  the  unsatisfactory  schools  in  England  and 
Wales”.  There  are  still  in  use  over  500  schools  on  the  official  Blacklist 
compiled  in  1925,  and  many  of  these  were  then  declared  to  be  “incapable 
of  improvement”.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Estimates  on  Schools  shocked  the  public  in  1953  with  its  picture  of  many 
schools  “often  rapidly  deteriorating  and  even  dangerous  .  .  .  hired  halls, 
medical  inspection  rooms,  church  halls,  miners’  welfare  institutions  and  a 
variety  of  other  buildings  have  to  take  the  place  of  what  should  be  properly 
designed  and  thoroughly  efficient  schools”. 

The  building  problem  was  examined  after  the  war  by  the  official 
Committee  on  School  Sites  and  Procedure,  which  found  that  “the  total 
building  expenditure  involved  by  the  L.E.A.s’  Development  Plans  and 
Further  Education  Schemes  is  likely  to  be  of  the  order  of  £1,000  million”. 
There  is  little  need  to  emphasise  that  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  building 
industry  since  1946  would  make  a  figure  well  over  double  the  one  estimated 
a  reasonable  one  to  work  upon.  Yet  the  official  Story  of  Post-War  School 
Building  gives  the  actual  expenditure  between  1945  and  1956  as  only 
£360  million,  to  which  should  be  added  some  £34  million  for  technical 
colleges.  On  university  building  only  £22,500,000  was  spent  between  1947 
and  1954,  although  there  was  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
students ;  the  official  estimate  is  for  £100  million  to  be  spent  during  the 
eight  years  1956-63.  There  is  not  a  responsible  university  administrator  who 
has  not  roundly  condemned  the  past  outlay  as  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
minimum  needs ;  nor  are  the  plans  for  the  future  nearly  good  enough. 

School  building  since  the  war  has  been  mainly  concentrated  on  providing 
places  for  the  additional  children  entering  or  staying  on  at  school,  and 
for  new  housing  estates.  But  even  the  narrowly  conceived  official  objectives 
have  been  constantly  whittled  (|own.  Building  programmes  of  L.E.A.s  though 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Government  policy  have  time  and  again  been 
drastically  cut,  while  standards  have  been  steadily  lowered  as  “credit 
squeeze”  succeeded  “economy  cuts”  which  have  in  turn  been  followed  by 
increased  loan  charges.  The  imposition  of  the  7  per  cent  bank  rate  resulted 
in  further  serious  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  building  allowed.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  absence  of  controls  has  attracted  building 
contracts  away  from  the  schools  to  more  profitable  jobs ;  only  50,000 
building  workers  were  employed  on  schools  in  1956.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
protests  at  inadequate  building  have  over  the  years  come  in  a  constant 
stream  from  both  L.E.A.s  and  teachers  as  well  as  from  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment? 

Many  fine  new  schools,  a  joy  to  look  at  and  work  in,  have  been  built 
since  the  war.  But  the  increasingly  tightfisted  grip  of  the  Government  on 
public  expenditure  has  resulted  in  such  a  lowering  of  standards  that  the 
situation  has  become  alarming.  The  advances  in  school  amenities  of  the 
early  postwar  years  have  gone  by  the  board  and  the  situation  is  typified  by 
the  boast  of  the  Ministry  of  Education :  “We  came  to  realise  that  one  space 
suitably  designed  could  often  do  the  work  of  two  spaces.  A  corridor  could 
be  both  a  circulation  area  and  part  of  a  classroom,  an  entrance  hall  could 
also  be  a  dining  room  and  an  assembly  hall  could  be  designed  to  serve  as 
a  gymnasium  as  well.” 
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One  wonders  what  is  coming  next.  It  is  all  very  well  to  rejoice  that 
though  building  costs  have  gone  up  by  50  per  cent  since  1949  the  money 
cost  of  a  new  school  in  1956  is  about  20  per  cent  less  than  a  1949  school. 
But  such'  an  authority  as  Dr.  Alexander  has  suggested  that  the  Ministry  of 
Education  is  prepared  to  see  a  new  low  standard  operate  which  is  described 
as  “tolerable”,  a  standard  lower  than  the  “wholly  unsatisfactory”  ones  now 
being  tolerated.  “Remember,”  he  wrote,  “these  schools  will  be  there  for  at 
least  the  next  fifty  years”,  and  he  added :  “It  is  to  be  hoped  that  authorities 
will  not  be  prepared  to  build  unsatisfactory  schools.  A  temporary  difficulty 
should  not  be  met  by  incurring  a  permanent  disability  to  the  education  of 
the  children.” 

It  is  also  worth  quoting  the  Tory  chairman  of  the  Kent  Education 
Committee,  who  wrote  of  the  latest  schools  being  built  that  “the  finishes 
are  ...  cheap  and  nasty  .  .  .  capital  economies  are  already  creating  the 
certainty  of  expensive  maintenance  troubles  within  a  few  years”.  Informed 
statements  such  as  these  put  a  different  complexion  on  the  official  boast  that 
since  1949  the  taxpayer  and  ratepayer  has  been  saved  £200  million  on  school 
building. 

A  progressive  policy  for  educational  building  must  include: 

1.  The  imposition  of  building  controls  to  ensure  that  adequate 
resources  are  devoted  to  education. 

2.  Removal  of  current  restrictions  which  postpone  the  “reorganisa¬ 
tion”  of  all-age  schools  into  separate  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  A  substantial  increase  in  annual  capital  expenditure  in  order  to 
raise  building  standards,  replace  the  Blacklist  schools,  adequately  meet 
the  accommodation  needs  of  secondary  school  children  during  the 
“bulge”  period,  reduce  the  size  of  classes,  provide  more  training  college 
places,  and  improve  accommodation  all  round. 

4.  The  allocation  of  £100  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  expand 
universities  and  of  sufficient  resources  for  the  proposed  development  of 
technical  colleges. 


FINANCE 

Whereas  the  Government,  by  Block  Grants,  intends  to  increase  the  burden 
on  Local  Authorities  as  from  1959,  a  progressive  policy  should  lead  to  its 
lessening.  The  Block  Grant  regulations  must  be  withdrawn.  In  addition, 
industrial  derating  should  be  ended  and  the  Local  Authorities  given  the 
full  benefit  of  the  resulting  gain. 

We  suggest  some  possible  changes  in  educational  finance. 

The  Government  should  pay  100  per  cent  grant  on  teacher  training,  milk 
and  meals,  capital  expenditure  and  loan  charges,  transport  and  medical 
charges,  further  education  and  aids  to  pupils.  These  are  all  items  which 
are  either  rigidly  controlled  by  Government  policy  or  where  the  case  for 
national  responsibility  is  overwhelming.  For  teachers’  salaries  the  grant 
might  be  increased  to  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  cost.  For  other  items  the 
percentage  currently  being  paid  could  be  retained. 
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The  paper  that  led  the  fight  against  education  cuts,  intelligence 
testing,  the  block  grant  and  many  other  issues. 

Produced  by  the  National  Education  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Send  Is.  for  specimen  copy  to 
18  Hillcroft  Crescent,  Wembley, 

Middlesex. 


The  programme  we  suggest,  and  indeed  any  programme  of  real  educa¬ 
tional  advance,  will  add  considerably  to  educational  expenditure.  Changes 
in  finance  are  therefore  essential:  the  Exchequer  must  bear  the  great  bulk 
of  the  additional  cost. 


OUR  CHILDREN’S  FUTURE 

What  our  survey  has  shown  is  both  the  neglect  of  education  by  the 
Tories  and  their  utter  incompetence  to  meet  the  problems  posed  by  the 
atomic  age.  Unless  the  conditions  we  have  described  are  changed,  and 
changed  quickly,  millions  of  children  now  at  school  will  finish  their  educa¬ 
tion  with  only  the  rudiments  of  the  training  modem  life  will  demand  of 
them.  This  will  be  a  tragedy  not  only  for  them  but  for  Britain ;  for  they  are 
the  Britain  of  the  future. 

The  facts  of  education  today  used  by  the  people  can  be  important  enough 
to  bring  down  any  government  that  refuses  to  face  and  act  upon  them. 
Believing  that  the  state  of  the  schools  in  any  country  is  the  state  of  the 
nation,  we  call  On  parents,  teachers,  trade  unionists,  on  everyone  concerned 
with  education,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  build  a  better  future  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  Britain.  We  in  the  Communist  Party  have  full 
confidence  in  their  ability. 

Our  aim  is  to  equip  the  new  generation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
scientific  revolution  now  in  progress.  It  is  to  give  all  children  access  to 
our  rich  heritage  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  to  help  them  carry  forward  all 
that  is  best  in  our  human  and  cultural  traditions;  to  inculcate  in  them 
high  standards  of  personal  and  social  behaviour ;  to  encourage  them  in  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  international  brotherhood ;  and  to  enable  them  to 
go  forward,  swiftly  and  with  certainty,  to  the  building  of  a  new  life. 
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If  you  agree  with  this  policy 

Post  Today 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Please  send  me 
details  and  put  me  in  touch  with  the  nearest  branch. 

Name  (Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss) . 

Address  . 


Send  to  the  Communist  Party,  16  King  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 
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